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THIS SEPTEMBER NUMBER 

N the September 
Bulletin there has 
been issued, every 
yearsince 1908, a full 
statement of the edu- 
cational work of the 
Museum; and be- 
sides this, numerous 
articles have been 
published from time 
to time in other num- 
bers, special folders have been printed and 
distributed, resumes have been given in the 
Annual Reports of the Trustees, and, in- 
deed, everything possible has been done to 
inform the members and the public alike of 
the efforts which have been made in this 
direction. Elsewhere in this issue may be 
found a list of these publications. 

Nor has this Museum been alone in talk- 
ing about its activities; all of the museums 
have been energetically spreading the news 
of their willingness to cooperate with the 
public schools, to help designers, and to 
assist members to a better understanding 
of their own institutions. It has become a 
habit, perhaps, for those in charge of the 
educational work to think that the con- 
tinual giving of this information is needed, 
for fear that members and the public may 
not have grasped the fact that this kind of 
business has been begun, let alone the cer- 
tainty that it has an abiding-place here. 
But this is not so surprising as it might 
appear at first thought, because museum 
people, themselves, have only recently 
learned their obligation to the community 
in these respects. The old idea that 
museums were more or less lilies of the field 
has passed away, and the museum of today 



expects to work for its living. This radical 
change, this belief on the part of those 
charged with the direction of museums that 
it is a part of their responsibility to make 
their collections useful, while it came very 
quickly, has come to stay; and it is not too 
much to say that the museum people them- 
selves have welcomed the new condition 
with pleasure. They like to talk about 
it. 

A real reason for this iteration may be 
found in the circumstance that members 
and the public have not made so free a use 
of the opportunities offered to them as the 
museum authorities in their enthusiasm 
may have wished, partly, perhaps, because 
the new state of things has not been fully 
apprehended, and partly because of other 
perfectly natural reasons, like business to 
be performed, other kinds of pleasure to be 
engaged in, and already crowded curricula 
to engross the mind. 

The idea, then, that museums should be 
useful has been fully demonstrated and ac- 
cepted; but the spreading of the news and 
the explanation of how the idea is put into 
practical operation still leaves a burden of 
accountability upon the museum. The 
schools are beginning to find out that there 
is something vital in the idea for them; 
the School Art League under the guidance 
of Miss F. N. Levy and Dr. J. P. Haney 
has been quick to put into practice an asso- 
ciation with the Museum that has proved 
of advantage to members of the league and 
pupils of the High School art classes under 
Dr. Haney's supervision, as well as to the 
Museum in reaching a large number of 
persons whom otherwise it might not be 
possible to reach; many other depart- 
ments of the city schools have embraced 
their opportunities; the manufacturers are 
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availing themselves of opportunities for 
their designers; and students of art are 
supplementing their classroom studies by 
studies in front of the work of the masters. 
The work of the Instructors of this Mu- 
seum has increased in amount, and in value; 
and we hear the same report from all mu- 
seums throughout the country. This fact 
is well attested by the meeting of museum 
instructors held in New York in May, for 
the purpose of forming an association, and 
thus, through conferences, of improving 



the arts, and the public generally, at the 
end of the year may be greater than ever 
before. 

To the series of lectures given last year 
several new courses will be added, most im- 
portant among them being those for mem- 
bers, art students, and the deaf. The work 
with the schools will be promoted by the 
early publication of a guide for the use of 
children, having special reference to the 
illustration of their studies, and the issue 
of a pamphlet for teachers of history, show- 
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their methods of teaching, raising the aims 
of their work, marking out lines of progres- 
sion, and emphasizing generally the import- 
ance of their profession. 

And so this September Bulletin re- 
peats once more what has been said before 
— with as much variety as possible — in 
the hope that some who have not heard of 
the opportunities here set forth, may be 
led to embrace them, and that the museum 
record of assistance given to members, 
school teachers and children, workers in 



ing where the illustrations to their subjects 
may be found, and how they may be used; 
the endeavor to help art students, and 
particularly students of design, through the 
study rooms and class rooms will be con- 
tinued; and the resources of the library, 
with its collections of books and photo- 
graphs, and of the lending sets of lantern 
slides will be increased. 

In the following paragraphs are set forth 
certain phases of work to be taken up during 
the coming year, some of it in continuation 
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of work already begun, and some newly in- 
augurated. Among the articles following 
these notes will be found two in the nature 
of reviews of work done last year, which 
have been generously contributed by 
teachers who have been in cooperation with 
the Museum Instructors. 

LECTURES 

The following courses of illustrated lec- 
tures will be given in the Class Room, 
by the Museum Instructor, Miss Edith R. 
Abbot: on Friday mornings at n o'clock, 
beginning January 7th, six lectures for 
Members of the Museum on The Italian 
Painters as Decorators; on Wednesdays 
at 4 p. m., beginning October 13th, six 
lectures on Italian Painting and Sculpture 
of the Renaissance; and on Tuesdays at 
4:15 p. m., beginning March 14th, five 
lectures on The Painting of the Northern 
Schools. The last two courses are for 
Teachers and for others upon request. 

January 8th and 22nd, February 5th and 
19th, Saturday mornings, at 1 1 o'clock, 
a course of four illustrated lectures for 
Children of Members will be given by 
the Museum Instructors in the Lecture 
Hall. 

A course of five lectures will be given to 
Students of Art on Saturday evenings in 
January and February, at 8 o'clock, by the 
following eminent artists: Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, William M. Chase, Robert Henri, 
Bryson Burroughs, and Philip Hale. 
Tickets will be required, and may be 
secured for single lectures or for the course, 
before December 10th, on application at 
the office of the art school attended. 

On the Saturday evenings in February, 
at 8 o'clock, also, a course of four illustrated 
lectures for Salespeople, Buyers, and 
Designers will be held in the Lecture 
Hall. 

Two lectures, illustrated with objects 
from the collections which may be handled, 
will be given for the Blind during the win- 
ter on Saturdays at 8 p. m. in the Class 
Room, the definite dates to be announced 
later. 

For the Deaf two illustrated lectures will 
be given by Miss Jane B. Walker, on 
Thursdays — December 2nd and February 



3rd — in the Class Room. It should be 

noted that the talks are intended only for 

those who are able to read the lips of the 

lecturer. 
A course of six lectures for Students of 

History in the City High Schools will be 

given on Wednesday afternoons at four 

o'clock, in the Lecture Hall, as follows: 

Dec. 1, Primitive Man 

The Beginnings of Society — Mrs. 
Agnes L. Vaughan, Instructor, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Dec. 8, Greece— Gisela M. A. Richter, As- 
sistant Curator, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Dec. 15, Middle Ages— Stella Rubenstein, 
Docteur de l'Universite de Paris. 

Jan. 12, Renaissance 

Revival of Letters — Christian 
Gauss, Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages, Princeton University. 

Jan. 19, Renaissance 

Painting and Sculpture — Frank J. 
Mather, Jr., Professor of Art, 
Princeton University. 

Jan. 26, XVII Century 

The State — Christian Gauss. 

SCHOOL HANDBOOKS 

Two handbooks to the Museum collec- 
tions are in course of preparation by the 
Museum Instructors. One of these, a 
Handbook for Teachers of History in High 
Schools, is designed to serve as a guide to 
the objects in the collections which have a 
direct historical reference, or which illus- 
trate the art and life of an historical period. 
It will be published in sections, each divi- 
sion concerned primarily with a period of 
history, and secondarily with geographic 
locality, as follows: 

Ancient History: Egypt; Assyria 
Greece; Rome 
European History: Early and Mediaeval 
" " Renaissance 

XVII Century 

XVIII Century 

The periods may be subdivided accord- 
ing to the amount of illustration. 

The preparation of this handbook was 
undertaken with the advice and assistance 
of the History Department of DeWitt 
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Clinton High School, and of Miss Melita 
Knowles, who brought her pupils from a 
private school to the Museum as a part of 
their regular study. The sections will not 
be published in chronological sequence, 
owing to the rearrangement of the classical 
collections. The section on the seventeenth 
century will be ready in December. 

The other handbook has been designed 
especially for children. 1 1 will be published 
first in pamphlet form, each pamphlet re- 
lating to a visit to the Museum, and serving 



being the one on Armor. The handbooks 
will be illustrated, and the one for children 
will be sold at a nominal price. 

A handbook for the teachers of Classics 
in High Schools is also under consideration, 
and will be prepared with the cooperation 
of the teachers. 

PHOTOGRAPHS LENT TO THE NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 

Several sets of photographs of objects 
in the Museum collections have been pre- 




PHOTOGRAPHS LENT TO THE YORKVILLE BRANCH 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 



as a guide to the collections, generally in 
relation to their connection with some point 
of interest known to the child. There will 
be six visits in the completed volume, the 
pamphlets in sequence relating to: 

i Egypt. 

2 Stories from the Bible. 

3 Lands of Wonder. 

Greek myths and tales. 

4 Armor. 

5 Heroes and Heroines of History and 

Legend. 

6 Paintings and Painters. 

The sections will not be published in 
sequence, the first one to be completed 



pared by the Museum for lending to the 
New York Public Library Branches. 
Each photograph is labeled and the set is 
accompanied by a poster announcing the 
general subject of the series. During the 
period of exhibition the branch library dis- 
plays books referring to the subject. The 
books include not only art references, but 
literature and fiction which connect with 
the subject. Each set consists of between 
forty and fifty photographs and is lent 
first to the Yorkville library, the branch 
which is nearest to the Museum. The set 
remains there for two months and is then 
transferred to another branch, and replaced 
in the Yorkville Branch by a new set. The 
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photographs already exhibited have illus- 
trated the collections of Flemish art in the 
Museum, includingpaintings, sculpture, and 
tapestry, and another set has shown some of 
the notable examples of Dutch painting. 

A third set will be ready in the early 
autumn. It will contain a number of 
photographs of Greek and Roman art. 

MODELS AS TEACHING MATERIAL 

In the Levi 
Hale Wil- 
lard Col- 
lection of 
architectural 
casts bought 
for the Mu- 
seum in 1894, 
there are 
several uni- 
que models of 
famous build- 
ings which 
were made for 
the collection, 
and which 
have ever 
been of the greatest value in giving an idea 
of the structures as solids such as no draw- 
ing or photograph can give. Among these 
miniature buildings, or parts of buildings, 
are a ^ size section of the great Hypostyle 
Hall at Karnak, the architectural part re- 
stored by the eminent French architect 
Charles Chipiez, and the hieroglyphics by 
Maspero, most distinguished of Egyptian 
archaeologists; a -^ size model of the 
Parthenon, restored by Chipiez to give 
an idea of the Greek use of color in build- 
ings and sculpture, and to show the position 
of the statue of the goddess Athena inside 
the temple; a model of the Choragic Mon- 
ument of Lysikrates, restored by the sculp- 
tor Eisen of Munich; a model of the 
Pantheon, -^ of its full size, by Chipiez, 
which shows the interior as well as the 
exterior; the Arch of Const antine, restored 
by the Italian sculptors Trabacchi and 
Cencetti; the porch of the Church of S. 
Trophime at Aries; the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame of Paris; and the facade of the 
Butchers' Guild at Hildesheim. 




Such models as these are unusual, per- 
haps because of the cost, although models 
of modern buildings are frequently made by 
architects to show what the appearance of 
their completed structures will be, and their 
value is generally acknowledged, just as it is 
in the building of ships and of bridges. It 
remained for the museums of natural his- 
tory, however, to give a suggestion to the art 
museum in the use of models which had not 
been thought of before, at least, had not 
been put into practice, namely, the use 
of small, accurately made and costumed 
groups of figures in architectural surround- 
ings to show the manners and customs of 
past civilizations, or epochs. 

The suggestion came, of course, from the 
present-day almost universal use in natural 
history museums of groups of animals, 
birds, and fishes, mounted, and disposed 
with great skill and oftentimes real beauty 
in the natural surroundings of their native 
habitat, to show their habits — which it 
would take many pages of a book to de- 
scribe. 

The story of these " Museum groups," as 
these realistic pictures of animal life are 
called in the scientific world, is entertain- 
ingly told by Dr. Frederic A. Lucas in 
the Journal of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Dr. Lucas says: 

"Twenty-five years ago, even, there was 
scarcely a group of animals, or a descriptive 
label, in any museum in the United States. 
It is to be noted that the qualifying adjec- 
tive scarcely is used, for even twenty-five 
years ago there were a number of animal 
groups in our museums, though it was still a 
moot question whether their display was a 
legitimate feature of museum work, and 
the educational possibilities of such exhibits 
were realized by few. 

"Once admitted into museums, a prece- 
dent established, and intrenched behind the 
bulwarks of high scientific authority, 
groups slowly found their way into all 
museums and their scope extended to all 
branches of natural history as fast as oppor- 
tunity offered and the skill of the preparator 
would permit." 

Following a plan outlined by the Museum 
Instructor, Mrs. A. L. Vaughan, whose 
work lies chiefly with children in the 
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